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“Wendell  Turley,”  Rev.  W.  M.  V.  Hoffman,  Jr. 

S.S.J.E. 

The  Rev.  William  M.  V.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  S.S.J.E.,  is  a 
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member  of  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist — the 
Cowley  Fathers — and  at  present  he  is  stationed  in  San 
Francisco,  California.  Father  Hoffman,  as  his  little  mono¬ 
graph  well  shows,  was  deeply  interested  in  Wendell  Turley. 
The  Stylus  is  grateful  to  him  for  his  splendidly  written 
testimony  of  his  affection  for  our  late  editor.  • 


“The  Last  Victorian,”  Wendell  Turley 

We  were  fortunate  indeed  to  obtain  from  the  obliging 
friends  of  Wendell  this  manuscript  which,  although  incom¬ 
plete  at  the  time  of  his  death,  is  far  enough  advanced  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  author’s  style,  thoroughness,  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  attack. 


“The  Weavers  —  1939,”  Leo  Murphy 

May  they  never  have  eyes  to  see  the  unraveled  mess 
of  their  hard-earned  Democracy. 


“Hang  Up  Philosophy?”  Francis  Lally 

The  question  mark,  dear  Sirs,  is  not  a  misprint. 

“Must  There  Always  Be  Grey  Skies?” 
Frederic  J.  O’Hara 

Not  if  you  have  a  little  bundle  of  sunshine,  Fred. 

Out  of  the  hills  of  Milton  in  the  person  of  Jack  Ross 
comes  a  new  poet  singing  a  new  song — a  song  that  carries 
as  much  impact  as  the  virile  syllables  of  the  author’s  name. 
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Wilfred  Meynell 
THE  LAST  VICTORIAN 


Wendell  Turley 

Rev.  William  M.  V.  Hoffman,  Jt.,  S.S.J.E. 

IMAGINE  a  skinny,  restless  youngster,  with  dancing  eyes, 
arms  and  legs  rather  too  long  for  his  slight  body,  a  keen, 
inquiring  mind,  and  a  happy  sense  of  fun.  That  was  Wen¬ 
dell  as  I  first  knew  him.  He  was  a  twelve-year-old  Tender¬ 
foot  Scout  in  a  Dorchester  troop  and  I  (at  that  time  a 
senior  in  Harvard)  was  his  Scoutmaster.  We  had  a  great 
lot  of  boys  in  that  troop — tough,  wiry  kids  with  plenty  of 
Irish  in  them,  both  literally  and  metaphorically.  They 
were  especially  keen  on  outdoor  work,  so  we  had  afternoon 
expeditions,  overnight  hikes,  weekend  camping  trips;  and 
in  all  these  Wendell  was  conspicuous  for  his  energy.  He 
would  go  rushing  on  ahead  and  bring  back  news  of  won¬ 
ders  to  be  found  over  the  next  hill,  or  he  would  suggest 
that  we  scale  a  cliff  as  a  diversion  on  our  way  to  camp. 
Apparently  he  never  wanted  to  rest,  and  necessary  sleep 
was  a  mortification. 

All  that  was  changed,  suddenly  and  completely.  That 
spring  (1920)  he  came  down  with  scarlet  fever,  and  it  was 
his  misfortune  to  be  among  the  minority  permanently  crip¬ 
pled  by  a  disease  which  for  the  most  part  has  lost  its  viru¬ 
lence.  When  the  infection  subsided  it  left  Wendell  with 
two  valves  of  his  heart  so  seriously  damaged  that  complete 
recovery  was  impossible,  and  life  itself  was  a  matter  of 
constant  discomfort  and  frequent  severe  pain.  Instead  of 
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going  on  hikes  to  Dover  or  Medfield,  racing  through  the 
woods  in  search  of  specimens  and  playing  jokes  on  his 
friends  around  the  campfire,  Wendell  lay  fiat  on  his  back 

day  after  day  in  a  dark  back  room,  and  varied  this  routine 

* 

with  occasional  perilous  trips  to  the  parlor,  supported  by 
his  mother,  where  he  stretched  himself  out  on  an  inade¬ 
quate  sofa  and  panted  for  breath. 

Wendell’s  home  was  not  luxurious,  nor  was  his  back¬ 
ground  uniformly  happy.  His  father  had  died  while  he  was 
a  child;  his  sister  was  the  victim  of  a  mental  affliction 
which  was  growing  steadily  worse.  His  mother  owned  a 
two-family  house  in  a  neighborhood  which  was  going  down 
hill,  so  that  collapsing  values  made  a  shift  impossible.  Their 
only  income  came  from  the  rent  of  the  upstairs  flat,  a  few 
dollars  weekly  from  an  old  gentleman  who  boarded  with 
them,  and  the  contributions  of  a  generous  aunt,  who  was  a 
grade-school  teacher.  But  the  spirit  of  Wendell  and  his 
mother  redeemed  a  situation  which  might  well  have  been 
sordid  and  tragic.  As  to  Wendell’s  mother,  she  was  one  of 
the  finest  women  I  have  known — sincere,  simple-hearted, 
God-fearing,  devoted  to  her  difficult  daughter  and  her 
handicapped  son — a  veritable  Martha,  wearing  herself  out 
in  patient,  inconspicuous  labors  to  keep  the  home  going,  and 
always  radiant  with  that  last  and  rare  requirement  of  sanc¬ 
tity-holy  joy. 

No  doubt  it  was  from  her  that  Wendell  learned  some 
of  the  secret  of  his  own  spontaneous  joyousness.  It  was  an 
amazing  thing  to  see.  Here  was  a  boy  cut  off  from  all  nor¬ 
mal  activities — no  school,  no  games,  no  scouting,  very  little 
contact  with  his  friends,  spending  days  and  nights  flat  on 
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his  back,  with  few  comforts  and  no  luxuries — and  always 
the  shadow  of  pain  and  suffocation  just  around  the  corner. 
One  would  hardly  have  blamed  him  if  he  had  developed 
into  a  peevish  invalid,  self-centered,  complaining,  and  re¬ 
belling  against  his  lot.  Instead  of  that  he  was  always 
laughing,  making  light  of  his  illness,  and  embarrassed  if 
anyone  made  a  fuss  over  him.  He  knew  all  about  his  condi¬ 
tion  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  and  used  to  make  jokes 
about  it.  As  his  heart  labored  to  compensate  for  the  dam¬ 
aged  valves,  it  enlarged  enormously,  till  it  had  practically 
crowded  out  one  lung.  Any  exertion  swelled  it  still  further. 
Wendell  laughingly  told  me  that  he  had  an  infallible  ba¬ 
rometer  by  which  to  judge  of  his  physical  condition.  If  he 
could  feel  his  heart  sticking  out  between  his  ribs  he  knew 
he  must  lie  flat  for  a  few  days  and  do  nothing  till  it  sub¬ 
sided,  when  once  more  he  would  attempt  to  move  beyond 
the  orbit  of  the  bed  and  the  sofa.  He  did  not  mention  the 
attacks  of  cardiac  pain  and  partial  suffocation  which  these 
attempts  brought  on.  If  I  mentioned  them  he  would  laugh 
again,  and  compare  them  with  what  soldiers  had  to  bear 
in  war. 

And  with  all  this  Wendell  was  ambitious.  He  had  set 
his  heart  on  going  to  Harvard  (why  Harvard  I  am  not 
sure,  unless  it  was  because  I  had  just  graduated  there,  and 
told  him  amusing  stories  of  Harvard  life).  It  seemed  im¬ 
possible — I  think  he  knew  it  was  impossible — but  he  was 
going  to  qualify  if  he  could.  A  friend  gave  him  Well’s 
Outline  of  History  for  a  starter.  He  read  every  word  of  it, 
holding  it  over  his  head  in  a  bad  light  as  he  lay  on  his  back, 
without  even  a  pillow.  A  year  later,  when  I  returned  to 
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Cambridge  to  enter  the  Harvard  Law  School,  after  a  year 
of  business  in  New  York,  I  visited  Wendell,  and  found  him 
still  on  his  back;  but  he  had  just  finished  Plato’s  Republic 
and  St.  Augustine’s  Confessions,  and  wanted  to  now  if  he 
should  tackle  Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  I  advised 
against  it,  since  I  had  never  mustered  enough  courage  to 
read  it  myself. 

So  he  went  on  for  nearly  ten  years,  getting  a  little 
stronger,  able  at  last  to  take  short  walks  and  later  to  ride 
on  street  cars,  studying  away  by  himself,  reading  omniv- 
orously,  getting  a  bit  of  help  in  algebra  from  his  aunt  who 
taught  school.  He  even  taught  himself  Latin  and  Greek 
and  also  a  bit  of  Italian,  so  that  he  could  read  Dante  in  the 
original.  Finally,  he  signed  up  for  the  College  Board 
entrance  examinations,  and  passed  them  all  with  flying  col¬ 
ors.  He  was  still  far  too  ill  to  attempt  college,  but  in  his 
own  mind  he  had  justified  his  existence  in  the  only  way 
open  to  him.  The  news  got  around  among  his  friends 
(through  his  mother,  since  he  wouldn’t  speak  of  it  himself, 
lest  he  seem  to  be  boasting),  and  it  made  us  ashamed  of 
our  own  laziness,  and  our  feebleness  in  meeting  obstacles 
which  were  trivial  in  comparison  with  those  over  which 
Wendell  triumphed. 

So  the  years  went  by,  quietly  enough  so  far  as  the 
casual  observer  could  judge,  yet  to  those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  be  numbered  among  Wendell’s  friends  it  was 
a  stimulating  and  humbling  experience  to  watch  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  saintly  personality,  an  heroic  Christian  char¬ 
acter  formed  under  the  age-old  discipline  of  mortification, 
renunciation,  a  zeal  for  prayer,  and  a  steadily  increasing 
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love  for  God  and  man.  Yet  there  was  no  piosity,  no  mor¬ 
bidity,  no  self-righteous  Puritanism  about  Wendell.  Quite 
the  opposite.  He  had  a  rollicking  laugh,  an  astonishing 
range  of  interests,  a  restless  curiosity  that  delved  into  the 
memories  of  his  friends  for  accounts  of  scenes  and  people 
he  himself  would  never  see.  In  his  reading  he  worried  the 
meaning  out  of  every  phrase  and  word  till  he  had  mastered 
it.  And  his  dictionary  was  the  weirdest  book  you  can 
imagine.  Not  only  had  he  read  it  and  reread  it  till  it  was 
simply  a  collection  of  limp  leaves,  with  the  frayed  binding 
wrapped  around  them  out  of  courtesy,  but  he  had  made  a 
sort  of  thesaurus  by  scribbling  synonyms,  antonyms  and 
cross-references  in  zigzag  fashion  over  every  page,  till  you 
couldn’t  possibly  read  a  word  of  it  without  a  microscope! 
He  told  me  once  bashfully  that  after  several  years  of  this 
unintelligible  annotating  he  had  begun  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  English  language. 

Wendell’s  vitality,  his  eagerness  to  learn,  his  ready 
humor,  bubbling  up  on  the  slightest  provocation,  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  power  of  identifying  himself  with  other  lives, 
and  treating  each  person  who  came  to  see  him  as  if  he  or 
she  were  the  one  he  had  waited  to  see  for  months — these 
were  the  qualities  that  endeared  him  to  his  friends  and  at¬ 
tracted  strangers  to  him.  It  did  not  surprise  me  to  learn 
that  the  Jewish  boys  on  his  street  were  among  his  best 
friends,  and  year  by  year  sent  him  Christmas  cards!  But 
these  winning  characteristics  may  have  been  natural  tal¬ 
ents.  Beneath  all  this,  those  of  us  who  knew  him  best  saw 
the  work  of  grace  transforming  a  human  soul  into  the  like¬ 
ness  of  the  divine  image.  We  saw  something  of  the  heroic 
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courage,  patience  and  endurance  with  which  he  met  the 
almost  constant  pain  of  his  existence  and  the  not  infre¬ 
quent  crises,  though  he  did  his  best  to  pretend  that  he  was 
as  healthy  and  as  free  from  pain  as  the  rest  of  us.  We 
knew  of  his  charity  toward  some  who  had  returned  his 
kindness  with  slander  and  ill-will,  alway  excusing  them 
and  insisting  that  they  were  honestly  mistaken  and  sincere 
and  must  not  be  accused  of  malice.  We  caught  glimpses  in 
his  conversation  of  the  deep  springs  of  spirituality  by 
which  he  had  transformed  the  dogmas  of  theology  into  a 
way  of  life  which  led  to  the  heart  of  God. 

For  Wendell,  first  and  last,  was  a  son  of  Holy  Church, 
a  Catholic  whose  loyalty  at  times  approached  scrupulosity. 
The  sacraments  were  for  him  vivid  contacts  with  the 
Source  of  all  grace,  and  he  depended  on  them  as  naturally 
as  his  body  depended  on  food  and  air  for  existence.  His 
only  anxiety  was  lest  he  should  receive  them  with  imper¬ 
fect  dispositions.  He  would  rather  have  lost  his  right  hand 
than  deliberately  violate  any  precept  or  disciplinary  law  of 
the  Church  that  came  to  him  by  authority.  And  this  loy¬ 
alty  of  his  was  a  positive  and  expanding  thing,  in  no  way 
incompatible  with  the  widest  charity.  He  might  (and  at 
times  did)  gracefully  decline  to  review  a  book  for  a  reli¬ 
gious  monthly  published  by  a  Communion  other  than  his 
own,  on  the  grounds  that  it  contained  a  paragraph  or  two 
which  seemed  to  him  derogatory  to  his  own  Communion  ; 
yet  he  once  traveled  by  street  car  and  bus  clear  across  the 
city  to  congratulate  an  old  school  friend  who  was  being  or¬ 
dained  on  that  day  to  the  Universalist  ministry.  That 
charitable  gesture  resulted  in  one  of  his  worst  relapses, 
and  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 
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One  or  two  more  incidents  may  serve  to  illustrate 
something  of  the  steel  and  fire  that  lay  behind  his  carefully 
prepared  defenses  of  laughter  and  easy-going  friendliness. 
One  afternoon  when  I  dropped  in  to  see  him  he  was  in 
worse  shape  than  usual.  He  was  lying  sprawled  out  on  the 
same  inadequate  sofa  where  I  had  seen  him  for  years — one 
leg  hung  over  the  end,  and  the  other  trailed  on  the  floor. 
His  color  was  dead  white,  and  his  whole  body  shook  with 
each  beat  of  his  laboring  heart.  By  stepping  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  out  of  range  of  his  view,  I  checked  it  with  my  watch 
and  found  the  rate  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  to  the  minute. 
A  few  moments  later  he  caught  me  looking  at  him  with 
more  intentness  than  I  had  wished,  and  he  mustered  up  a 
rather  wry  smile  and  said,  “You  know,  Father,  it’s  easy  to 
die ;  I’m  not  a  bit  afraid  of  that ;  but  this  business  of  living 
is  pretty  tough  sometimes.”  “Just  why,  then,  do  you  hang 
on  so  tenaciously?”  I  asked.  He  squirmed  a  little  with  em¬ 
barrassment,  and  then  answered:  “Well,  you  see,  my 
mother  has  waited  on  me  hand  and  foot  for  over  twelve 
years,  and  has  hardly  gone  out  of  the  house  except  to  go 
to  Mass  on  Sunday.  I’m  not  worth  all  this  bother,  I  know, 
but  I’m  afraid  if  I  let  go  now  and  died  she  might  be  lonely 
and  unhappy.  So  I’ve  asked  God  to  let  me  stay  until  she 
goes.”  I  was  mortified  that  I  had  so  unthinkingly  intruded 
into  his  reticences,  and  a  long  silence  followed. 

It  was  the  next  spring,  I  think,  that  he  insisted  against 
all  advice  on  getting  some  sort  of  job.  There  were  the 
taxes  on  the  house  to  meet,  and  some  necessary  repairs  to 
be  made,  and  the  family  income  had  dwindled.  By  some 
means  I  could  never  fathom  he  found  a  job  with  the  PWA, 
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reading  proof  for  some  revision  of  a  library  card  catalogue. 
He  worked  three  days  a  week,  and  there  never  was  a 
prouder  person  than  he  as  he  handed  his  first  pay  envelope 
to  his  mother.  But  it  couldn’t  last.  He  told  me  one  day  as 
something  of  a  joke  that  he  considered  lunch  an  unneces¬ 
sary  meal,  and  that  he  spent  his  lunch  hour  flat  on  his  back 
in  the  Public  Gardens,  watching  the  clouds.  (Of  course  it  was 
the  only  way  he  could  keep  going  through  the  afternoon.) 

A  week  or  two  later  he  called  me  on  the  telephone  in  a 
state  of  great  indignation.  Apparently  he  had  been  having 
severe  nosebleeds,  but  he  managed  to  work  with  one  hand 
and  held  a  handkerchief  to  his  nose  with  the  other.  Now 
some  of  the  girls  in  the  office  were  saying  that  he  had  T.  B., 
and  was  a  menace  to  them,  and  would  I  please  call  the  boss 
at  once  and  assure  him  that  he  didn’t  have  T.  B.  After  all, 
he  had  to  keep  the  job  or  the  taxes  wouldn’t  get  paid.  I 
promised  to  telephone  the  head  of  the  office,  urged  him  to 
take  it  easier,  and  reminded  him  that  if  he  ever  needed  hos¬ 
pital  care  he  must  let  me  know  at  once,  as  I  could  get  him 
a  free  bed  and  probably  a  private  room  without  expense  to 
him. 

The  next  thing  I  heard  of  him  was  three  weeks  later. 
His  mother  called  me  on  the  telephone  and  apologized  for 
troubling  me,  but  she  said  that  Wendell  had  been  taken  to 
the  City  Hospital  in  an  ambulance  ten  days  ago  and  had 
forbidden  her  to  let  me  know,  in  case  it  might  inconvenience 
me!  I  went  to  see  him  at  once  and  offered  to  move  him  to 
a  more  peaceful  hospital,  but  he  wouldn’t  hear  of  it.  For 
twenty-one  weeks,  during  one  of  the  hottest  summers  Bos¬ 
ton  has  had  in  recent  years,  Wendell  lay  in  an  overcrowded 
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and  stuffy  medical  ward  of  the  City  Hospital.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  doctors  performed  a  dangerous  thyroidec¬ 
tomy,  rather  as  a  last  resort.  In  some  amazing  way  he  re¬ 
covered,  and  was  in  better  health  than  he  had  been  since 
his  attack  of  scarlet  fever  when  he  was  twelve.  But,  more 
amazing  than  that,  he  insisted  that  those  weary  weeks  had 
been  the  most  joyous  and  interesting  period  of  his  life! 
No  wonder,  perhaps,  since  he  had  brought  new  courage  and 
hope  to  all  the  other  patients  in  the  ward,  and  the  nurses 
who  cared  for  him  spoke  of  some  strange  spiritual  influ¬ 
ence  unlike  anything  they  had  known  in  their  nursing  expe¬ 
rience. 

In  July,  1936,  Wendell’s  mother  died,  and  he  was  left 
alone  in  the  rather  dingy  little  house  where  he  had  lived  so 
long.  He  visited  a  bit  with  his  last  remaining  uncle,  who 
lived  on  a  houseboat  in  Charlestown,  but  this  uncle  died 
within  a  few  months.  There  was  left  only  his  sister,  confined 
in  a  hospital,  and  he  visited  her  faithfully  once  a  week.  He 
wrote  me  at  that  time : 

“Now  that  my  mother  is  gone  and  you  are  to  he  transferred 
to  New  York  it’s  as  if  the  curtain  were  rung  down  on  the  third 
quarter  of  my  life.  Detachment  from  persons  has  always  been  my 
supreme  difficulty,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  I  should  have  to  be 
schooled  in  it  sooner  or  later.  I  need  all  the  prayers  you  can 
afford  to  pour  out  for  me.  I  expect  to  find  vast  solace  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  my  mother  and  I  used  to  read  every  night  in 
accordance  with  the  lectionary  you  provided  for  us.” 

But  with  this  breaking  of  many  ties  came  a  new  and 
unexpected  opportunity.  He  was  strong  enough  now  to 
lead  a  fairly  normal  life,  and  the  prospect  of  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  filled  him  with  joy.  There  was  so  much  he  wanted 
to  learn,  so  much  he  wanted  to  accomplish.  He  had  always 
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talked  jokingly  of  having  been  a  parasite  for  all  these 
years,  and  at  last  he  had  won  through  to  a  measure  of 
health  and  could  look  forward  to  doing  some  useful  job  in 
the  world.  It  made  up  to  him  for  everything  he  had  missed 
in  his  long  illness.  So  he  entered  that  fall  on  his  work  at 
Boston  College,  and  his  enthusiastic  letters  kept  me  in 
touch  with  his  activities. 

My  last  memory  of  Wendell  seems  to  me  unusually  ap¬ 
propriate.  Through  the  generosity  of  a  friend  in  Boston 
he  came  down  to  New  York  after  Christmas  to  spend  a  few 
days.  He  had  heard  of  the  colorful  celebration  of  New 
Year’s  Eve  in  Times  Square,  and  he  especially  wanted  to 
take  part  in  it.  So  we  sallied  forth  about  eleven,  and 
pushed  our  way  through  the  vast  crowds  on  Broadway, 
stopping  in  at  a  German  restaurant  for  pumpernickel,  Ca- 
membert  cheese  and  a  glass  of  beer.  That  seemed  to  him 
the  ideal  meal  at  just  the  right  place  and  time!  Shortly 
before  midnight  we  struggled  through  the  dense  mob  of 
people  flowing  into  Times  Square  from  every  direction  and 
made  our  way  to  the  center  of  things.  Then,  thanks  to  a 
police  captain  who  was  a  friend  of  mine,  we  were  smuggled 
through  the  barrier  of  mounted  police  on  their  prancing 
horses  and  we  reached  a  little  oasis  of  comparative  free¬ 
dom  in  the  very  center  of  the  Square.  All  around  us  was 
a  sea  of  faces,  the  blaring  din  of  horns  and  rattles,  as 
nearly  a  million  men  and  women  surged  back  and  forth, 
almost  overwhelming  the  police  cordon.  Midnight  struck; 
a  girl  in  silver  spangles  emerged  from  a  ridiculous  replica 
of  the  Perisphere  placed  in  the  center  of  the  Square.  Pan¬ 
demonium  broke  loose.  Wendell  threw  his  hat  in  the  air 
and  cheered  and  cheered. 

He  was  no  plaster  saint. 
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Requiescat  in  pace. 


The  Last  Victorian 

Wendell  Turley  *40 

INTERTWINED  with  the  making  of  literature  in  every 
land,  in  all  periods  of  civilization,  have  been  those  true 
romances  which  are  more  impressive  than  literature  itself. 
Throughout  the  history  of  English  letters  no  such  tale  can 
exceed,  in  poignancy  and  in  mystic  splendor,  the  story  of 
Francis  Thompson.  One  of  the  rarest  of  poetic  geniuses,  a 
misfit  in  the  workaday  world  of  getting  and  spending,  he  is 
jettisoned  on  the  London  streets,  which  he  roams  in  pov¬ 
erty  and  sickness,  befriended  only  by  his  piety,  his  poetic 
insight  and  two  human  beings :  a  shopkeeper  and  a  “fille  de 
joie.,,  Out  of  his  anguished,  but  innocent,  squalor,  he  is 
rescued  by  an  editor — a  man  whose  influence  on  him, 
through  the  printed  page,  has  been  exerting  itself  for 
years — to  whom  he  had  sent  the  soiled  manuscript  of  his 
essay  Paganism  Old  and  New.  Thenceforth  his  physical 
needs  receive  adequate  care.  His  mental  and  spiritual  pow¬ 
ers  blossom  anew.  The  editor’s  household  becomes  his. 
The  children  of  that  household  feed  his  creative  flame.  In 
a  way  uncertified  by  the  realistic  novel,  he  comes  to  love 
the  wife  of  his  benefactor.  She  is  to  him  what  Beatrice 
Portinari  was  to  Dante,  yet  more,  for  she  happens  to  be  the 
finest  essayist  of  her  day  writing  in  English,  and  one  of 
the  finest  essayists  of  all  time,  as  well  as  a  poet  of  precious 
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achievement.  And  so  her  critical  acumen  strengthens  his 
intellectual  sinews  and  his  gift  of  song.  By  the  charity 
and  discernment,  then,  of  a  hard-working  Christian  journ¬ 
alist,  the  author  of  the  greatest  poem  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  was  rendered  potent  for  humankind. 

It  will  surprise  many  that  this  good  Samaritan  to  one 
of  the  immortals  of  Parnassus,  this  nineteenth-century 
Maecenas,  is  alive  at  the  present  day.  To  have  borne  a  re¬ 
lationship  so  vital  to  a  figure  so  monumental  is  almost 
unique  glory,  and  lovers  of  Thompson  can  understand 
Browning’s  feelings  when  he  wrote  of  another  poet: 

“Ah,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain, 

And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you? 

And  did  you  speak  to  him  again? 

How  strange  it  seems,  and  new!” 

But  even  apart  from  Thompson,  Mr.  Wilfred  Meynell  was 
on  closer  than  stopping-and-speaking  terms  with  Brown¬ 
ing,  Ruskin,  Meredith,  Yeats,  and  a  long  string  of  lesser 
lights.  There  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days,  and 
Mr.  Meynell  worked  among  them  and  consorted  with  them. 
He  has  tarried  on,  as  it  were,  to  remind  us  of  them.  In  our 
own  blase,  chaotic,  unmannerly  age,  he  seems  to  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  a  forgotten  grace  and  serenity.  The  bete  noire  Vic- 
torianism  he  shows  for  what  it  really  was — not  a  negation 
of  honest  human  values,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  quality  of 
living  that  was  instinct  with  regard  for  man’s  potentialities 
as  man.  In  the  very  finest  sense  of  a  phrase  often  misused, 
he  is  “a  gentleman  of  the  old  school.”  In  a  sense  not  too 
unliteral,  we  may  designate  him  “the  last  of  the  Victo¬ 
rians.” 

The  English  Who’s  Who  for  1939  informs  us  that  Mr. 
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Wilfred  Meynell  was  born  in  1852,  married  in  1877,  con¬ 
tributed  formerly  to  the  Nineteenth  Century ,  the  Contem¬ 
porary  Review ,  the  Athenaeum ,  the  Academy  and  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Review ,  has  written  some  six  or  seven  books,  besides 
editing  the  collected  works  of  his  wife  and  of  Francis 
Thompson,  and  for  recreation,  played  at  Serendipity. 

A  marvel  of  understatement  and  reticence,  this  ac¬ 
count.  “Serendipity” — a  word  originated  by  Walpole — is 
its  most  valuable  clue.  For  “the  finding  of  agreeable  things 
not  sought  for”  is  a  definition  that  might  well  express,  not 
only  Mr.  Meynell’s  favorite  pastime,  but  also  the  special 
character  of  his  life.  Once  we  have  granted  that  his  nota¬ 
bly  felicitous  marriage  constituted  an  exception  to  the  rule 
of  pleasant  surprises,  we  are  warranted  in  observing  that 
his  most  distinguished  service  to  mankind — his  salvaging 
of  Thompson — was  the  outgrowth  of  a  chance  occurrence. 
Moreover,  the  closer  one's  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Meynell’s  in¬ 
terests  and  activities,  the  stronger  is  one’s  conviction  that 
he  belongs  to  that  exquisite  class  of  men  and  women  whose 
eye  refuses  to  be  glued  on  the  main  event,  whatever  it  be, 
but  wanders  to  the  adventitious  amenities  that  spring  up 
along  the  wayside.  Like  the  “poetic  people”  described  by 
Mr.  Max  Eastman,  he  does  not  cross  the  river  merely  to 
get  to  the  other  side ;  he  goes  to  the  pilot-house  of  the  ferry 
and  surveys  the  scenery.  Charming  irrelevancies  bid  for 
his  attention;  in  the  savoring  of  incidentals  he  is  a  past- 
master. 

One  may  gather  from  his  book,  Disraeli ,  not  a  little 
of  Mr.  Meynell’s  outlook  and  philosophy.  The  warm  and 
intelligent  admiration  with  which  he  honors  Beaconsfield 
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is  evidence  of  the  kind  of  reception  race  bigotry  would  pro¬ 
cure  at  his  hands.  It  would  be  impossible  to  concieve  of 
him  in  the  role  of  rationalizer  for  that  most  disgusting  spe¬ 
cies  of  human  snobbery.  It  should  be  impossible,  of  course, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  Mr.  Meynell  is  an  earnest  and 
thoughtful  gentleman,  but,  unhappily,  there  appear  to  be 
other  earnest  Christians  of  narrow  comprehension,  who 
suffer  from  paranoia.  Speaking  of  blind  prejudice,  our 
author  says,  with  characteristic  whimsicality:  “Many  mad¬ 
men — those  actually  in  asylums — have  been  chased  there 
by  phantom  Jesuits;  and  the  deranged  brains  of  Jesuits,  I 
have  heard,  are  similarly  troubled  with  visions  of  exasper¬ 
ating  Freemasons.”  It  is  in  numerous  obiter  dicta  like  the 
foregoing,  that  one  gets  the  impression  of  Mr.  Meynell’s 
long-headedness  and  mellow  good  sense. 

The  Disraeli  indicates  also  the  author’s  political  and 
social  slant.  He  preferred  the  ideology  of  the  famous  Tory 
leader  Gladstone,  the  champion  of  the  so-called  “Liberal” 
interests.  Because  of  the  connotation,  to  American  readers, 
of  these  political  terms  it  might  seem  that  Mr.  Meynell 
chose  to  align  himself  with  the  furies  of  darkness,  illiber- 
alism.  The  reverse  is  true,  as  is  made  clear  in  the  first 
article  of  the  first  issue  of  Merry  England ,  wherein 
George  Saintsbury,  the  eminent  critic,  treats  of  the  “Young 
England”  movement.  Saintsbury  points  out  that  the 
“Young  England”  group  was  essentially  in  revolt  against 
eighteenth-century  convention.  Like  the  Romantic  Move¬ 
ment,  of  which  it  was  a  subexpression,  it  sought  to  react 
only  against  the  authority  of  an  artificial  society.  “The 
formulas  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Renaissance,”  declares 
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Saintsbury,  “had  inspired  and  crystallized  the  literary  and 
political,  as  well  as,  to  a  less  degree,  the  social  life  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Romantic  revival  cracked  the  crust,  and  dis¬ 
solved  the  crystals  .  .  .  the  political,  social,  literary,  and  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  England  between  the  revolution  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  been  exceptionally 
affected  by  the  just  mentioned  formulas  .  .  .  everything 
was  conventional,  and  often  most  absurdly  and  remarkably 
conventional  .  .  .  Morals  were  somewhat  loose,  but  the  code 
of  manners  was  extraordinarily  strict ...  It  was  the  country 
of  Shakespeare,  yet  men  of  genius  and  talent  wrote  ‘Irene’ 
and  ‘Douglas,’  and  did  not  put  them  in  the  fire  when  they 
had  written  them.  It  was  the  country  of  Arthur  (at  least 
of  the  Arthurian  legends)  and  Harold,  of  Coeur  de  Lion, 
and  Becket,  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  of  Occian  and  Scotus; 
and  people  talked  contemptuously  of  the  ‘Dark  Ages’ ;  and 
never  willingly  looked  beyond  1688,  except  to  pay  a  regula¬ 
tion  compliment  to  Ely  and  the  Reformers.  Of  course, 
there  were  exceptions  to  all  this,  but  in  general,  the  senti¬ 
ment  was  as  described.  The  sense  of  historic,  social,  liter¬ 
ary,  religious  continuity  was,  if  not  lost,  at  any  rate, 
dulled.”  And  Mr.  Saintsbury  goes  on  to  say: 

“The  Young  England  Movement  was  in  all  things  tra¬ 
ditional  in  its  revolt  against  eighteenth-century  convention, 
just  as  its  enemy,  the  Radical  party,  was  above  all  things 
Doctrinaire  in  carrying  out  the  same  revolt.”  A  few  pages 
further  on,  in  the  same  article,  is  a  sentence  that  explains 
in  a  flash  how  Disraeli,  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Young 
England  movement,  would  so  attract  Mr.  Meynell,  the 
founder  and  editor  of  Merry  England :  “To  sum  up  the 
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social  purpose  of  the  movement,”  says  Saintsbury,  “Young 
England  aimed  at  dissolving  the  rigid  barriers  between  the 
different  classes  of  the  population  by  the  influence  of  mu¬ 
tual  good  offices,  by  the  humanizing  effects  of  arts  and  let¬ 
ters,  by  a  common  enjoyment  of  enjoyable  religious  func¬ 
tions,  by  popularizing  the  ideas  of  national  tradition  and 
historical  continuity,  by  restoring  the  merriment  of  life,  by 
protesting  against  the  exchange  of  money  and  receipts  for 
money  as  a  sufficient  summary  of  the  relations  of  man  and 
man.”  To  which  might  be  added,  for  the  benefit  of  Ameri¬ 
can  readers,  that  in  Disraeli’s  eyes,  the  Crown  and  the 
Church  were  the  friends  of  the  laboring  and  agricultural 
classes.  The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  for  the  ex¬ 
ploiting  industrial  middle  class;  hence  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
championship  of  the  monarchial  principle  may  be  defended 
from  our  viewpoint. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  somewhat  amorphous  and  ab¬ 
stract  “Young  England”  and  the  concrete  and  tangible 
Merry  England ,  had  much  in  common.  One  vital  differ¬ 
ence  should  be  stressed,  however.  The  periodical  was  in¬ 
formed  at  all  times  by  the  sacramental  life  of  those  who 
edited  and  administered  it.  Mr.  Meynell,  as  the  editor, 
could  have  had  no  more  resourceful  or  able  assistant  than 
his  wife.  Together,  they  breathed  into  it  a  spirit  that  was 
unmistakably  English,  and  as  unmistakably  Catholic. 

“Frankly  accepting  the  conditions  of  Modern  Eng¬ 
land,”  reads  the  “Manifesto”  appearing  in  the  first  num¬ 
bers  of  the  publication,  “we  would  have  it  a  Merry  England, 
too.  Though  the  maypole  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  same 
instinct  for  joy  which  moved  men  and  maidens  on  the  vil- 
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lage  greens  of  long  ago,  is  ready  to  assert  itself  once  more — 
Heaven  sees  in  what  distorted  fashion — in  our  manufactur¬ 
ing  towns,  in  our  dense  seaports,  and  our  fields  of  coal.  In 

London  alone,  there  are  two  millions  who  never  smile . 

The  members,  alas,  of  a  great  family  scattered,  or  rather, 
huddled,  in  every  city,  every  village,  through  the  land.  How 
their  toil  may  be  lightened  and  dignified  for  them,  their  sky 
cleared,  their  air  sweetened,  and  the  care  for  that  light  and 
sweetness  cultivated  in  themselves;  how  marriage  may  be, 
not  more  rash,  yet  more  possible  and  more  righteous  among 
them;  how  maternity,  losing  at  least  its  mental  anguish, 
may  regain  once  more  the  ancient  ‘joy  that  a  man  is  born 
into  the  world’;  how  the  children  who  now  perish  in  their 
infancy  may  be  saved  to  society  and  to  thrifty  homes ;  how 
old  age  may  be  made  a  season  of  knowable  peace  and  of  a 
well-earned  pension,  rather  than  of  workhouse  misery, 
which,  just  as  death,  puts  asunder  husband  and  wife;  how 
Religion  may  be  made  more  divine  and  more  human,  and 
the  reverences  and  tenderness  of  life  multiplied  among 
them ; — how  all  this  may  be,  the  writers  of  the  new  maga¬ 
zine  will,  month  by  month,  invite  their  readers  to  consider 
.  .  .  and,  since  we  hold  that  the  length  of  our  railroads  is  no 
measure  of  the  happiness  of  life,  and  the  electric  light  no 
substitute  for  a  star  in  the  East;  nor  literature  a  glory,  nor 
art  anything  else  than  a  shame,  if  they  disown  fealty  to  the 
All-Father; — we  shall  seek  to  revive  in  our  own  hearts,  in 
the  hearts  of  others,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Moreover,  in  religion,  as  in  literature,  in  art,  and  in  sociol¬ 
ogy,  we  shall  seek  to  fulfil  Dr.  Johnson’s  precept,  and  clear 
our  minds  of  cant — the  cant  of  commerce  and  the  cant  of 
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capital,  the  cant,  even,  of  chivalry  and  of  labour,  the  cant 
of  medievalism  no  less  than  the  cant  of  modern  days/’ 

The  balance  and  sanity,  the  breadth  of  vision,  the 
warmth  and  idealism,  of  that  prospectus,  are  typical  of  Mr. 
Meynell.  How  successful  the  magazine  actually  was  in  liv¬ 
ing  up  to  the  pattern  that  had  been  designed  for  it,  its 
twelve  years  of  monthly  numbers  eloquently  attest.  From 
1883  to  1895,  when  the  economic  demands  of  a  large  fam¬ 
ily  made  it  imperative  for  Mr.  Meynell  to  discontinue  it, 
Merry  England  was  building  into  a  twenty-four-volume 
treasure  house,  of  which  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  the 
only  one  in  the  United  States  to  own  a  complete  set.  Bos¬ 
ton  College  also  has  a  complete  set,  thanks  to  Father  Con¬ 
nolly,  so  that  Bostonians  are  doubly  fortunate.  The  person 
who  has  not  read  Merry  England  can  hardly  imagine  the 
extent  or  the  variety  of  its  riches.  To  browse  through  the 
set  is  a  refreshing  and  stimulating  experience.  Essays, 
short  stories,  verse,  reviews,  all  maintain  a  high  level  of 
distinction,  and  all  are  suffused  with  an  air  of  hope  and  for¬ 
ward-lookingness.  To  the  general  reader  of  today,  they 
offer  an  enchanting  compound  of  intellectual  fare,  with 

t  _ 

what  our  forefathers  called  sensibility.  They  are  touched 
with  the  color  of  Catholic  life;  they  suggest,  without  homi¬ 
letics,  what  all  life  might  be.  That  the  magazine  was  ad¬ 
mired  for  its  excellence  by  contemporary  publications  of 
long  standing  is  proved  by  excerpts  from  the  advertising 
pages.  How  could  it  be  otherwise!  The  list  of  contribu¬ 
tors  to  Merry  England  includes  the  names  of  Belloc,  Chest¬ 
erton,  Saintsbury,  Blackmore,  Katherine  Tynan,  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  W.  H.  Hudson,  C.  Kegan  Paul,  William  Morris,  Car- 
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dinal  Manning,  Turgenef,  Bickerstaffe,  Drew  and,  finally, 
Alice  Meynell  and  Francis  Thompson. 

Mr.  Meynell’s  own  contributions  to  his  magazine,  both 
under  his  real  and  assumed  names,  are  at  once  a  sterling 
miscellany  of  choice  prose  and  verse,  and  an  embodiment 
of  his  personality.  From  the  range  of  his  topics,  we  may 
deduce  the  range  of  his  interests . 

(Manuscript  incomplete  at  the  time  of  author’s  death, — Ed.) 


Aridity 

Weep,  ye  skies,  weep. 

Each  acre  waits  your  tears. 

No  harvest  can  we  reap. 

Weep,  ye  skies,  weep. 

The  ashen  cloud  that  cheers 
May  strike  at  anguish  deep. 

Weep,  ye  skies,  weep. 

Each  acre  waits  your  tears. 

— Joseph  G.  Dever,  ’42 
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Divinity 


Man  is  God. 

When  he  turns  to  Him  each  day, 

When  he  moves  his  lips  to  pray, 

When  he  prompts  his  tongue  to  say : 
“Thou  art  God. 

I  am  Thy  slave. 

Thou  art  the  Lord. 

I  but  the  knave.” 

Man  is  not  God. 

When  he  dons  the  robe  of  kings, 

When  he  gathers  underlings, 

When  his  dead  heart  slowly  sings: 
“Thou  wert  God. 

I  bow  no  more. 

No  more  the  clod, 

Sampling  thy  store.” 

Man  shall  never  be  God. 

When  conscience  spurns  its  aim, 

When  license  conquers  blame, 

When  turgid  souls  exclaim: 

“What  is  God? 

He  is  some  dream 
That  fools  applaud 
While  clerics  beam.” 

— J.  G.  Dever,  ’42 
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Must  There  Be  Grey  Skies? 

Frederic  J.  O’Hara  ’40 

1WAS  jilted,  I’ll  admit  it.  But  I’m  not  ashamed  to  tell 
you  the  story.  You’ll  see  why.  It  was  this  way.  I  was  on 
my  way  to  school  and  she  was,  too,  but  we  were  headed  in 
opposite  directions.  Well,  we  passed  each  other  on  Center 
street  and  she  barely  spoke  to  me.  My  Caroline!  At  least 
she  used  to  be  my  Caroline.  I  couldn’t  understand  it  until 
at  school  I  heard  from  Joe  Greenburg  that  she  had  fallen 
hard  for  a  Jack  Heyler  from  New  York  and  everyone  else 
was  turned  down  like  a  Roman  thumb.  It  stunned  me.  I 
was  lost  like  a  raindrop  in  Niagara.  You  see  we  had  been 
going  together  for  the  past  six  months  and  neither  of  us 
had  eyes  for  another  girl  or  boy  no  matter  who  he  was  nor 
how  beautiful  she  looked.  There  was  the  Freshman  Prom, 
the  Moonlight  sail,  the  hammock  behind  the  Honeysuckle, 
— Caroline  was  a  cute  kid,  too,  and  came  up  to  about  here 
on  me.  She  had  eyes  that — but  let’s  not  talk  about  those 
eyes  now. 

I  stayed  after  school  that  day  to  help  on  the  Senior 
year-book  and  finally  decided  to  call  her  up  just  to  see  if 
I  couldn’t  fit  in  some  place.  I  knew  I  hadn’t  seen  her  for 
the  past  week  but  I  thought  she  realized  that  it  was  im- 
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possible  for  me  to  get  out,  what  with  exams  every  day  and 
basketball  practice  every  afternoon.  The  big  game  was 
last  night.  We  lost  tha,t,  too,  incidentally,  which  didn’t  help 
my  wet  blanket  feeling  any.  The  conversation  was  short 
and  not  so  sweet.  I  hung  up  with  the  utter  realization  that 
further  nickles  or  further  calls  would  benefit  only  the  tele¬ 
phone  company. 

That  night  after  supper  I  went  skating.  This  in  des¬ 
peration  for  I  couldn’t  study,  didn’t  want  to  see  anyone  I 
knew,  but  still  wished  to  mingle  with  people.  It  was  that 
kind  of  a  feeling. 

There  is  a  little  stone  house  on  the  edge  of  the  pond. 
No  one  knows  who  put  it  there.  We  just  take  it  for  granted 
and  use  it.  A  small  fireplace  keeps  the  room  warm  enough 
for  one  to  put  on  his  skates.  When  I  entered  there  was  only 
one  girl  there  and  she  was  having  some  difficulty  with  her 
shoe.  She  wasn’t  on  the  make.  I’m  sure  of  that.  How  do 
I  know  ?  Well  I’ve  been  around,  not  to  brag  you  know,  but 
I  can  tell  whether  a  girl  is  flirting  or  not.  At  least  in  this 
case ;  you’ll  have  to  grant  me  that. 

I  didn’t  pay  any  attention  to  her,  what  with  brooding 
over  Caroline  and  being  cold  and  all.  Finally,  this  lone  girl, 
for  we  were  both  later  than  the  regular  crowd,  came  over 
to  me,  just  as  I  was  stretching  my  fingers  into  my  gloves, 
and  asked  if  I  wouldn’t  tie  her  broken  lacing.  She  was 
really  adorable  and  very  bashful  about  the  whole  thing. 
I’ll  swear  it  was  an  accident.  You  know  the  rest  now,  or 
do  you? 

Well,  it  turned  out  that  there  had  been  company  at  her 
house  all  the  afternoon,  her  mother’s  friends,  and  so  she 
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couldn’t  go  skating.  That’s  why  she  was  out  tonight,  for 
most  nights  it  wasn’t  allowed.  This  was  the  truth  (if  you 
doubt  me)  for,  as  I  found  out  later,  Prilla’s  folks  are  strict 
people. 

We  had  a  wonderful  evening  skating  and  talking. 
There  was  so  much  to  talk  about  it  seemed.  I  wondered 
whom  she  knew  that  I  knew  and  she  the  same  about  me. 
That’s  always  the  first  thing  with  most  people.  You  do  it 
yourself  don’t  you  ?  And  then  it’s  fun  finding  out  what  she 
does  and  telling  what  you  do,  what  you  both  intend  to  be, 
you  discovering  that  there  is  someone  in  this  world  you 
hadn’t  known  till  now  who  has  been  doing  much  the  same 
thing  that  you  have,  listening  to  Benny  Goodman,  reading 
Kenneth  Roberts,  looking  at  the  stars  at  night,  but  leading 
a  life  you  haven’t  been  in  on,  though  you  secretly  hope  you 
will  be  in  the  future. 

When  I  left  Prilla,  after  walking  her  home,  I  had  that 
bursting,  happy  feeling  you  get — well,  if  you’ve  never  had 
it  you’ve  just  never  lived.  How  different  everything  was. 
Two  hours  ago  the  night  was  cold  and  black.  People 
seemed  to  hate  me.  Everything  went  wrong.  Now  I 
walked  fast  without  knowing  it.  The  moon  was  lighting 
up  the  soft  edges  of  the  silent  white  clouds  that  went  by. 
The  stars  were  coldly  clear  and  far  away  in  the  sky.  And 
I  felt  like  singing  at  the  top  of  my  voice. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  tell,  I  guess,  except  that  I  might 
let  you  know  I  haven’t  thought  about  Caroline  until  just 
now  when  I’m  narrating  the  story. 
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Moondream 


SONNET 


When  the  gray  evening  lapses  in  the  blue, 

And  silent  music  rises  in  the  night, 

Queen  Moon  saluting,  courtier  breezes  strew 
Her  way  across  the  sky  with  starry  light. 

Queenly  she  scatters  largess  down  below 
And  silver  sequins  glint  on  everything, 

And  night-perfume  arising,  faint  and  slow, 

With  summer-scent  the  sky  is  savoring. 

Then,  from  the  dark  beyond,  some  strange  wind  mourns 
And  in  a  dark  cloud  mantled,  bears  across 
Her  royal  path,  but  her  warm  radiance  turns 
The  cloud  to  silver:  love  can  feel  no  loss. 

Oh,  would  my  love,  whose  face  I  see  in  you, 

Dear  Moon,  were  but  so  steadfast,  but  so  true! 

— Jack  Ross,  ’42 
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"Hang  Up  Philosophy?" 


Francis  J.  Lally,  *40 

THERE  was  a  time  in  the  world’s  history  when  men 
would  lay  down  their  lives  for  logic.  Many  battles,  no 
doubt,  found  their  origin  in  a  syllogistic  disputation;  the 
vanquished  attempting  to  prove  in  arms  what  he  had  lost  in 
logic.  And  why  not?  At  least  men  knew  what  they  fought 
for  when  they  argued  logically  first.  We  cannot  say  as 
much  today. 

It  was  a  theory,  we  must  remember,  and  a  very  much 
disputed  one,  too,  that  sent  Columbus  across  the  ocean  in 
search  of  a  new  route  to  the  Indies.  And  yet  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  success  was  logically  perfect,  at  least  in  one  man’s 
mind,  before  the  voyage  was  attempted.  Columbus  was 
not  an  adventurer,  he  was  a  philosopher.  Never  did  he 
consider  his  momentous  trip  a  daring  guess,  or  a  vain  spec¬ 
ulation;  for  he  knew  with  the  certitude  of  a  philosopher 
that  he  was  right,  that  his  was  a  conclusion  based  on  a 
perfect  induction,  a  conclusion  that  could  not  be  in  error. 

Besides  certitudes  true  philosophers  have  always  had 
courage, — courage  to  pursue  their  premises  to  ultimate 
conclusions  whatever  the  implications.  This  was  the  cour¬ 
age  which,  as  we  have  mentioned,  armed  Columbus  on  his 
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famous  journey  to  America,  a  courage  which  the  stupid 
have  for  centuries  confused  with  recklessness. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  at  this  point  that  the  courage 
of  a  philosopher  is  always  in  exact  proportion  to  his  certi¬ 
tude.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  men  of  the  greatest  courage 
have  lived  in  the  ages  of  Faith;  it  is  also  for  this  reason 
that  an  age  of  skepticism  (like  our  own)  produces  men  of 
temerity  or  timidity  (like  ourselves). 

It  is  also  significant  that  an  era  ignorant  of  philoso¬ 
phy  (as  ours  is)  produces  phenomena  which  any  logical 
philosophy  would  not  for  a  moment  tolerate.  Consider, 
by  way  of  example,  Christian  Science,  or  as  it  is  more  prop¬ 
erly  named  (since  it  is  neither  Christian  nor  Scientific), 
Eddyism.  Finding  itself  illogically  arrived  at  idealism, 
Eddyism  has  neither  the  philosophic  courage  to  reject  its 
premises  and  return  to  a  Christianity  at  peace  with  science, 
nor  the  courage  to  pursue  the  course  it  refuses  to  abandon. 
Either  action  would,  of  course,  be  catastrophic, — in  the  one 
case  a  powerful  and  far-reaching  organization  would  dis¬ 
integrate,  in  the  other  all  logical  Eddyists  could  step  out  on 
Easter  Sunday  morning  proudly  clad  in  a  new  outfit  con¬ 
sisting  of  merely  a  little  forethought  and  a  little  after¬ 
thought  (slightly  more  of  the  latter  this  year  because  of 
the  return  of  the  bustle).  Is  it  any  wonder  that  followers 
of  such  a  system  lack  courage  as  well  as  certitude,  both  of 
which  are  the  essentials  of  a  time  philosopher? 

A  situation  not  dissimilar  exists  in  education  today. 
It  was  inaugurated  by  the  late  Dr.  Eliot,  who  had  a  colos¬ 
sal  faith  in  it — it  is  only  a  pity  that  he  has  not  lived  to  see 
it  branded,  as  it  has  been  at  his  own  university,  a  colossal 
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failure.  It  goes  under  the  elegant  name  of  “electivism.” 
The  system  is  based  upon  a  number  of  false  principles,  one 
of  which  is  that  youth  knows  what  it  wants,  and  what  is 
more  important,  recognizes  it.  Against  this  dictum,  which 
Dr.  Eliot  must,  in  all  logic,  have  considered  indubitable,  we 
have  not  only  our  own  experience,  but  the  vacillations  of 
modern  youth  as  a  whole. 

Besides  this  dubious  assumption,  “electivism”  presup¬ 
poses  the  debatable  idea  that  education  is  judged,  in  the 
final  analysis,  by  the  matter  learned  and  not  by  the  mental 
habits  which  are  acquired.  One  of  our  most  erudite  mod¬ 
ern  essayists,  Agnes  Repplier,  has  insisted  that  “to  meas¬ 
ure  any  form  of  schooling  by  its  direct  results  is  to  narrow 
a  wide  issue  to  insignificance.  The  by-products  of  educa¬ 
tion,”  she  maintains,  “are  the  things  that  count.”  Continu¬ 
ing  in  that  vein,  she  declares  that  the  fourth  ode  of  Horace 
or  the  ninth  book  of  Homer,  learned  by  rote  at  Eton,  do  not 
rule  the  British  Empire,  but  minds  trained  in  memory  and 
quick  thinking,  minds  disciplined  to  action, — those  are  the 
minds  that  guide  the  destinies  of  the  world’s  largest  Em¬ 
pire. 

To  press  a  principle  so  precariously  established  as 
“electivism”  would  take  even  more  than  the  courage  of  a 
philosopher,  it  would  take  (as  it  has)  the  temerity  of  a 
modern.  It  ends  logically,  as  educators  have  pointed  out, 
in  complete  and  unreserved  electivism  for  children  even  of 
preschool  age;  it  ends,  too,  in  the  overdevelopment  of  one 
faculty  to  the  detriment  of  all  others — and  neither  condi¬ 
tion  is  healthy  for  the  student  or  society. 

The  sanity  of  any  theory  depends,  then,  upon  the  cer- 
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titude  with  which  it  is  held,  which  in  turn  depends  upon 
the  correctness  of  the  preceding  logic.  Once  we  have  es¬ 
tablished  the  infallibility  of  the  certitude,  philosophic  cour¬ 
age  becomes  merely  common  sense,  and  victory  is  in  sight. 
Columbus  found  the  route  to  the  Indies, — and  found  it 
blocked,  too,  with  a  geographic  mass  known  as  America. 
It  was  a  matter  of  time  only  before  courage  would  win, — 
but  geography  could  wait  better  than  a  selfish  king.  Co¬ 
lumbus  died  in  chains  as  Magellan  sailed  to  the  Indies. 


Regelation 

The  great  floating  tide  of  the  sky 
Comes  moving  in  on  the  soft  breast  of  the  snow. 
The  wind  scurries  by  like  a  hastening  courier 
And  his  cloak  brushes  the  trees. 

A  tall  pine  is  stark  against  the  steel  blue  horizon. 
A  bird  fights  his  way  home  and 
Somewhere  a  lone  wolf  chills  the  blood 
Of  a  cold  winter  night. 

— Joseph  Vinburg,  Jr.,  ’40 
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"The  Return  of  the  Native” 

John -Paul  Dubrule,  ’40 


THERE  in  the  local  journal  that  evening  cowered  two 
ray  lines  announcing  that  the  city’s  white-haired  boy 
was  to  grace  the  bare  platform  of  the  school  auditorium. 
Years  had  passed  since  the  bugle  of  adventure  had  called 
him.  His  answer  had  carried  him  off  the  stingy  farm,  and, 
with  the  notes  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  was  whisked 
dreams  away  into  the  teeming  masses  of  tailored  London, 
there  to  seek  the  fame  of  a  bard.  His  quest  had  been  richly 
rewarded,  for  that  evening  the  “native”  spoke  as  the  fore¬ 
most  living  poet  in  America. 

Robert  Frost,  after  a  homely  and  useless  introduction 
by  an  “old  crony,”  ascended  the  dusty  steps  with  the  delib¬ 
eration  of  age.  Turning  about,  he  withstood  a  barrage  of 
eyes  big  with  wonder.  New  England  had  tenderly  hewn 
his  face  with  the  warm  winds  of  spring  and  a  north-easter 
had  seared  it  as  brown  and  rough  as  the  hills  in  October. 
It  had  been  topped  as  if  by  a  Vermont  snowfall  of  silver 
hair.  His  firm  but  slightly  wistful  eyes,  like  elves,  peeped 
out  mischievously  from  a  strange  forest  of  raven  eyebrows 
and  revealed  (if  such  can  be  conceived)  a  poet  of  the  plow 
and  furrowed  field.  That  face  alone  silently  spoke  the  tales 
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of  his  many  verses.  It  was  a  “patch  of  old  snow,”  beaten, 
buffeted  in  a  bitter  gale  of  youthful  misery,  but  now  gleam¬ 
ing  in  a  rather  distinctive  splendor.  The  years,  perhaps, 
had  spread  a  thin  film  of  gravity  over  that  boyhood  face 
of  “Birches.”  It  had  still  retained  their  merry  suppleness, 
creased  slightly  by  the  torrents  of  experience,  but  ready  at 
a  boy’s  defiant  shout  to  snap  back  with  sapling  alacrity  to 
the  mornings  of  joy  among  the  “black  branches  of  the 
snow  white  trunks.” 

His  frame,  rugged  as  a  plow,  was  covered  by  an  im¬ 
maculate  dinner  jacket,  ill-fitting  that  personality  which 
was  accustomed  to  the  earthiness  of  blue  denim.  His  place 
was  on  a  green  hill  among  rows  of  trees  humming  in  the 
wind,  and  not  on  the  dusty  platform  of  the  lecturer,  over¬ 
looking  the  bare  symmetry  of  silent  chairs.  Beyond  the 
fresh  creases  of  his  black  trousers,  one  could  feel  his  un¬ 
easiness  in  urbane  panoply.  It  was  almost  distressing. 

And  now  the  audience,  hushed  as  an  abandoned  barn, 
cocked  its  ears  lustily  to  grasp  his  slenderest  whisper.  This 
was  not  a  poet;  it  was  a  poem  itself — unsung.  The  over¬ 
ture  began  with  the  bard  moving  slowly  forward  to  pluck 
with  caressing  tenderness  the  taut  strings  of  his  youth¬ 
ful  memories,  and  silence  was  shattered  into  bits  of  glow¬ 
ing  song,  flowing  from  a  throbbing  voice.  It  seemed  as 
though  Nature  had  come  to  sing  beside  him,  and  the  rich 
peal  that  broke  forth  from  their  silken  strings  was  thrill¬ 
ing.  The  baratonic  peals  began  to  curd  with  melancholy 
for  the  days  of  youthful  dreams  in  his  lonesome  bed;  but 
those  flights  were  far  more  sublime  than  mere  fancies ;  they 
were  the  genesis  of  genius.  The  hilarious  pitch  of  his 
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freshman  days  split  the  air  of  his  reminiscences,  cutting  it 
with  joy ;  it  slowly  faded  into  lower,  sadder  tones  of  grovel¬ 
ling  in  the  black  dirt  of  despair,  and  then,  a  trembling 

silence .  He  was  a  travesty  on  a  Titan  that  February 

evening,  yes,  but  a  pathetic  one.  He  attempted  a  treatise 
on  the  “Success  of  a  Poem,”  but  the  uncouthness  of  prose 
failed  him.  He  was  a  poem  in  himself,  and  words  seemed 
superfluous;  at  best  they  were  but  a  poor  compliment  to 
his  own  forceful  presence.  One  could  sense  the  feebleness 
of  those  words  and  he  seemed  as  bewildered  as  a  soul  on 
Judgment  Day,  attempting  to  recall  his  own  meager  ex¬ 
istence  to  the  Creator,  Who  had  known  it  before  Time. 
Somehow,  he  now  felt  the  failure  of  dull  doctrines  and  he 
halted  them  with  a  harsh  recitation  of  “Mending  Wall”; 
you  now  the  one,  it  begins,  ironically,  “Something  there  is 
that  doesn’t  love  a  wall,”  but  the  occasion  scorned  even 
this  Yankee  sparseness.  He  turned  from  his  own  verses 
to  the  sublime  cadences  of  “The  Hound  of  Heaven,”  but 
that  also  proved  hopeless  with  a  rasping  voice. 

However,  he  was  painting  a  canvas  of  pathos  there  on 
that  stage.  It  was  of  a  farmer  errantly  weaving  through 
green  fields,  listening,  listening  to  the  sob  of  the  scythe  but 

. . . .  not  hearing _ and,  finally,  at  eventide  he  dropped  the 

blade  heavy  with  the  tears  of  a  defeated  field.  His  gray 
eyes  glowed  in  shameful  bewilderment  when  he  raced  wildly 
up  the  hill  to  leap  into  the  crimson  glory  of  the  setting 
sun,  there,  perhaps,  to  find  warm  solace, — but  it  had  es¬ 
caped  tauntingly — beyond.  Desolate,  he  soothed  his  throb¬ 
bing  limbs  and  fixed  his  tired  eyes  upon  the  brown  rows  of 
com  husks  melting  into  dusk.  He  tottered  but  a  moment, 
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inebriate  with  pain,  and  then  fell  prostrate  on  the  harsh 
stubble  into  a  tender  sleep. 

And  the  black  clump  upon  the  hill  was  pathos,  groping 
in  the  almost  dark  abyss  of  his  tremendous  soul,  whose 
only  light  was  the  feeble  flame  of  his  own  poetry. 

His  painful  task  complete,  I  found  myself  once  more  a 
member  of  a  prosaic  world  which  the  great  Frost  had 
transcended  even  with  his  awkward  presence.  Although 
his  doctrines  had  the  tattered  edges  of  stereotype,  I  could 
not  help  but  think,  “Tonight,  I  felt  magnificence.”  The 
morning  paper  was  gray  without  the  slight  mention  of  his 
name;  perhaps  they  hadn’t  understood. 


Drinking  Rhyme 

Oh,  speak  not  now  of  sparkling  wine,  nor  bubbling  nectar- 
cups 

When  I  am  tingling  to  the  spine,  with  brew  the  plain  man 
sups. 

O,  not  for  me  the  crystal  ware,  the  horn  with  golden  edge, 
But  let  me  by  the  pewter  swear,  and  in  the  good  ale  pledge! 

— Jack  Ross,  ’42 
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April  Reverie 

Bernard  Frazier  *41 

It  is  morning.  April  sunshine  plays  happily  among 

the  rocks  at  the  side  of  the  road  that  leads  to  the  high 

mountains.  Flowers,  soon  to  he  someone’s  bouquet ,  shyly 

laugh  and  sway  in  the  easy  breeze.  Birds  in  their  nest  sing 

loudly  out  of  a  full  heart.  April  has  come. 

*  #  *  # 

I  have  to  tell  this  story.  It’s  all  inside  me  because  I 
saw  it  happen.  There  is  love  in  it  so  I  suppose  you  could 
call  it  a  love  story.  But  it  isn’t  the  usual  kind  that  has  a 
boy  and  a  girl  and  a  third-person  conflict  with  a  happy 
ending.  I  could  have  made  it  that  way.  But  this  really 
happened. 

What  is  love  I  wonder?  With  so  much  talk  about  it 
you’d  think  it  would  be  easy  to  find  out.  Is  what  passes 
for  love  every  day  the  real  thing?  I  don’t  know.  I  wish  I 
could  realize  what  happened  deep  in  the  boy  of  this.  Youth 
has  so  little  voice  when  it  has  so  much  to  say. 

This  is  the  story  of  how  a  boy  was  troubled,  how  he 
didn’t  know  whether  he  should  love  a  girl  when  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  decide  what  he  was  going  to  be.  And  how  every¬ 
thing  turned  out.  She  was  a  wonderful  girl.  I  might  as 
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well  begin  with  their  friendship.  It’s  a  long  story  how 
they  met.  But  they  did  .  .  .  which  is  enough.  From  the 
first  they  both  knew  each  was  different  from  every  other 
boy  and  girl  they  had  ever  met.  There  you  have  an  ideal 
setting.  But  I  can  tell  you  right  now  there  isn’t  any  ideal 
ending.  Well,  ideals  usually  have  to  compromise  with  our 
practical  world  anyhow,  don’t  they? 

The  boy’s  name  was  Eric.  He  was  awfully  afraid  of 
aloneness.  All  the  time  he  used  to  think  of  Eaven.  That 
was  the  girl.  Once  he  thought  of  how  someone  should 
write  a  song  and  rhyme  Eaven  with  heaven  .  .  .  That 
wasn’t  too  moonstruck  a  fancy.  But  it  led  to  one  thing  he 
had  a  hard  time  realizing.  Love  may  be  a  dream  but  life 
is  not  the  sleep  where  it  comes  to  us.  You  can  love  love  and 
live  life — but  not  together,  not  when  you’re  trying  to  decide 
what  you’re  going  to  be,  anyway.  Not  that  Eaven  got  in 
his  way,  understand.  She  didn’t  at  all.  She  even  used  to 
tell  him  all  girls  were  fickle  and  he  shouldn’t  get  serious. 
There  was  a  tear  in  her  throat  when  she  said  this.  But 
listen,  if  it’s  really  love  you  can’t  help  but  get  in  some  se¬ 
rious  thinking,  can  you  ?  Young  and  new,  like  a  song  just 
sung,  love  used  to  echo  and  echo  in  his  heart. 

You’d  probably  say  he  was  a  dreamer.  He  was  in  a 
way.  Sometimes  he  used  to  see  a  white  house  on  a  high 
hill  with  green  shutters  and  a  fence  all  around.  A  man 
and  a  woman  were  above  the  deep  valley  looking  back  on 
the  hard  but  pleasant  climb.  And  they  talked  happily  of 
descending  together  into  the  dark  forests  on  the  other  side. 

This  was  a  dream.  Everyday  life  was  a  reality.  It 
was  the  conflict  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  that  both- 
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ered  him.  He  was  really  troubled  which  is  why  I  tell  the 
story.  He  always  had  the  feeling  that  he’d  like  to  do  good 
and  fine  and  noble  things  in  his  life.  He  wanted  to  let  his 
unfelt  thoughts  push  out.  But  then  he’d  look  up  and  find 
himself  on  the  trolley  staring  at  street-car  ads.  He  felt 
confined  and  stuffed  in  the  comer  of  an  uncaring  world.  He 
looked  up  one  day  and  realized  he  was  riding  with  the  girl. 
Then  the  desire  for  the  good  and  the  fine  that  was  in  him 
didn’t  seem  dingy  at  all  for  she  was  there. 

They  got  off  at  the  next  stop  and  stood  on  the  steps  of 
her  house. 

It’s  all  wonderful,  isn’t  it,  Eaven? 

What’s  wonderful,  Eric? 

Oh  .  .  .  life  and  things  and  the  sky  .  .  .  and  you,  Eaven. 

Then  half-a-whisper :  Thank  you,  Eric. 

Silence.  Hands  touched.  And  then  she  said:  You 
know  what?  ...  I  think  I  like  you,  Eric. 

I  like  you,  too,  Eaven. 

That  was  their  love.  You  can  see  they  liked  each 
other.  Call  it  togetherness,  call  it  puppy-love,  call  it  being 
in  love  with  love — it  was  still  there.  And  not  only  when 
eyes  met  or  arms  brushed  or  hands  touched  were  they  in 
love.  It  was  in  everything.  Eric  had  the  kind  of  love  that 
almost  made  his  heart  too  full  for  him  to  talk  whenever 
she  was  around.  This  kind  of  deep-heart  love  is  almost  a 
full-time  job.  But  he  had  the  anguish  of  a  boy  torn  be¬ 
tween  wonderful  love  and  practical  life.  Sometimes  m  the 
long  span  of  years  today  seems  much  sweeter  than  a  dis¬ 
tant  tomorrow,  doesn’t  it?  Eaven  was  so  wonderful  now! 
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She  was  a  gay  and  laughing  flower  blooming  in  the  bright 
sunshine  of  an  April  morning. 

But  a  boy  in  love  when  he’s  trying  to  decide  what  he’s 
going  to  be  is  troubled.  Eric  was.  I  wonder  what  is 
trouble.  Isn’t  it  a  prelude  to  joy?  Doesn’t  happiness  seem 
sweeter  when  sorrow  goes  just  before  ?  I  wish  I  could  say. 
But  I’m  just  telling  what  happened. 

Far  down  inside  he  felt  how  can  you  tell  what  is  lone¬ 
liness  and  what  is  love,  which  is  habit  speaking  and  which 
the  heart? 

He  was  confused. 

Then  one  day  a  dream  came. 

He  was  contented. 

His  dream  was  of  an  April  evening .  Just  lately  young 
birds  were  singing  and  roses  blossomed.  The  sun  was  shin - 
ing  happily  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Then  it  rained  a 


soft  cooling  rain . Birds  nested  gaily  while  strong  flow¬ 
ers  bloomed  tall . And  April  went  forever.  But  Autumn 


waited  patiently  far  down  the  road  that  led  to  the  high  hill 
with  white  houses. 


The  Weavers — 1939 

Leo  J.  Murphy  9U2 

These  then  are  our  dreams, 

That  fit  the  comfortable  creases  of  our  souls, 
And  like  mulling  wine  shift  but  slowly 
In  the  cask. 

You  see,  we  haven’t  much  in  life ;  our  work — 
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If  one  may  call  weaving  baskets  work, 

Our  friends  who  visit  with  us  on  Sundays — 

That’s  all. 

When  Wilson  was  in  office  we  were  young, 

Young  men  and  tall  with  fire  in  our  blood, 

A  little  impatient  of  life — eager. 

Then  it  came,  you  know,  and  we  were  glad — 
Glad,  because  it  changed  from  things 
That  never  changed.  Selling  bonds,  carpentry, 

Or  plowing  until  our  eyes  ached, 

And  our  shoulders  were  wrenched  out  of  place. 
They  gave  us  tin  cups  for  our  coffee, 

And  shiny  leather  boots  with  thick  soles, 

And  guns. — We  marched  for  days. 

That  was  good,  except  when  it  rained, 

Because  we  sang  old  songs  together, 

And  laughed  at  the  clothes  on  the  Frenchies. 

We  told  each  other  why  we  had  enlisted, 

One  Brooklyn  boy  said  he  had  kissed  Mary  Pickford. 
It’s  strange — he  was  the  first  one  dead. 

The  trenches,  they  weren’t  so  bad 
As  long  as  we  kept  them  clean. 

But  a  man  forgets  sometimes, 

Or  he  doesn’t  care  to  keep  things  clean 
When  he  may  never  see  them  again. 

It  happened  on  a  Saturday  afternoon. 

Most  of  us  were  writing  letters  or  reading. 

A  Southerner  in  a  corner  was  talking  to  himself. 

A  little  wisp  of  smoke,  but  heavier 

Than  smoke  it  seemed,  idled  through  the  blanket 

That  covered  the  door.  We  thought  it  was  a  fire 
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Until  an  ex-chemist  from  California 
Sniffed  at  it  curiously  and  screamed, 

‘‘Chlorine!”  He  turned  yellow  and  leaped 
To  the  door.  — There  isn’t  much  left  to  tell. 
Most  of  us  were  caught  in  the  exit 
Trying  to  escape. 

They  must  have  come  in  after  us,  I  guess, 
Because  we  would  have  died  unless  they  had. 
Anyway,  we  woke  up  in  a  hospital, 

And  then  they  brought  us  home — here. 

We  had  to  relearn  so  many  things — 

How  to  walk  up  and  down  stairs  again, 

And  to  put  everything  where  we  could  reach  it, 
Without  getting  up.  Then  they  taught  us 
How  to  make  baskets  with  our  fingers. 

So  that’s  what  we  do — make  baskets. 

But  we  dream,  too.  We  don’t  really  understand 
All  about  the  world  now.  Everything’s  changed, 
They  tell  us. — But  we  dream — of  peace, 

And  of  young  men  who  stay  at  home, 

Of  wide  fields  with  only  green  grass 
And  trees  on  them.  The  last  fields 
We  saw  were  sown  with  barbed  wire. 

We  know  in  our  hearts  how  things  must  be, 

No  fears  for  mothers  that  their  sons 
Will  go  off  with  guns  on  their  shoulders, 

No  war  tanks,  no  more  brown  khaki. 

In  our  hearts  we  know  these  things 
Because  we  fought  for  them. 

But  we  can’t  help  wishing,  sometimes, 

That  we  had  eyes  so  that  we  might  see  them, 
As  you  do. 
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Occident  Causes  Accident 

Bernard  Frazier  *41 

MR.  S.  YAMANAKA  high-quality  gent.  Down  Boylston 
Street  you  see  his  shop. 

S.  Yamanaka 
Japanese  Importations 

Yokahama — Boston — Berlin — Skowhegan — New  York 
This  New  York  exhibition.  Strange  odd  decorations  in 
comer  of  rising-sun  window.  Very  pretty.  Very  liked  by 
Mr.  S.  Yamanaka. 

One  time  on  feast  St.  Francis  Xavier  main  character 
come  undeviously  from  mass  to  open  shop  business-day. 
He  Catholic  gent  all  the  same.  So  holy  pictures  strange 
odd  decorations  in  rising-sun  window. 

Medium-quality  janitor  say:  “Good  morning.” 
High-quality  gent  say:  “Correction  please.  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  Xavier  day.  So  very  good  morning.” 

Medium-quality  jant  agree.  He  continue  dust  rising- 
sun  window  under  bright-day  eye  in  head  of  Mr.  S.  Ya¬ 
manaka,  high-quality  gent.  Conversation  go  so-so.  Jani¬ 
tor  well  fell  below  sweet  veil  of  sleep  last  night  in  shop 
back  room.  Yes.  Holy  pictures  very  pretty. 

Business  as  usual  for  two  years.  People  stare  hard  at 
emperor-quality  gifts.  Back  away  from  emperor-quality 
price-marks.  S.  Yamanaka  high-money  importer.  Many 
rainbow-rich  men  wish  to  buy  part  rising-sun  window  hav¬ 
ing  pictures  in.  Main  character  laugh. 
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Time  fly  swift  like  migrating  bird  fleeing  sharp  winter. 
St.  Francis  Xavier  feast  three  years  later.  Mr.  S.  Yaman- 
aka  come  from  mass  with  happy  heart  confessed  on  smil¬ 
ing  face.  High-quality  gent  stop  short  and  gasp.  Feel 
dizzy.  Look-pretty  odd  decorations  in  rising-sun  win¬ 
dow  have  turned  horrible.  Red-blood  paint  stick  and  stain 
beauty  of  holy  scene.  Someone  have  written  on  main  win¬ 
dow: 

Down  With  The  Dirty  Catholics! 

Mr.  S.  Yamanaka  put  on  inverted  smile.  Look  hard  around 
for  medium-quality  janitor.  Enter  shop.  Noise  in  back 
room.  High-quality  gent  dash  to  aid  jant. 

One  minute  later  both  sit  on  wild-face  man. 

Medium-quality  janitor  say  he  hear  noise  in  night  and 
catch  man  at  paint  just  before  come  from  mass  Mr.  S.  Ya¬ 
manaka.  High-quality  gent  remembers  he  refuses  to  deal 
shady  smuggle  with  man  of  Communist  stripe.  This  must 
be  threat  outcome. 

Striped  man  from  land  near  setting-sun  cry:  “Down 
with  the  dirty  Catholics!” 

Mr.  S.  Yamanaka  quick  let  him  up.  Make  blood  stream 
from  front-and-center  of  wide  face  and  large  nose.  Eyes 
suddenly  change  color.  Become  black  partnership. 

Outside  gutter  await  red-striped  dog.  He  rapidly  ap¬ 
proach  it.  Assist  for  Mr.  S.  Yamanaka.  One-thrown-out 
stand  up  and  walk  sadly  away.  He  unhappy.  No  curse. 
Jap  gent  too  near. 

Main  character  go  in  back  room  and  wash  hands. 

No  high-quality  gent  keep  hands  dirty. 
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Freshman  Song 

BALLADE 

We  dream  of  tropic  nights  and  laughing  eyes 

And  over  Socrates  and  Livy  pore 

And — awful  irony, — must  memorize 

In  spring,  some  lines  of  Shakespeare’s  “winter  hoar.” 

Of  Goethe  we  would  know  a  little  more, 

But  lexicons  are  always  in  the  way, 

And  life  and  romance  fade  into  a  bore, 

Some  ghastly  thing  we  wish  would  drift  away. 

We  feel  a  strange  communion  with  the  wind 
When  trees  are  bent  and  rain  drives  through  the  air, 
But  from  the  notion  constantly  prescind 
That  we  are  joined  with  Keats  and  Virgil  there: 
That  all  are  troubadors  to  serve  the  fair, 

Alike  rejoicing  in  one  common  bond, 

With  different  sorts  of  castles  in  the  air 
But  all  in  feudal  liege  to  one  Beyond. 

Whether  we  follow  Swinbumers  trend  or  Pope’s, 
Thomas  or  Bonaventure, — or  Lao-Tse — 

Whether  fair-skinned  or  dark,  as  mankind  gropes 
To  sound  the  soul  of  all  humanity, 

A  bound  to  link  us  with  eternity, 

And  make  us  brother-votaries  in  the  shrine 
Where  all,  in  Heaven’s  high  fraternity, 

Praise  love  and  awe  and  beauty  in  all  time, 
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O  princes,  lords,  and  patrons  of  us  hacks, 

Homer  and  Horace,  Ovid,  Sophocles, 

Chaucer  and  Dryden,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Sachs, 
In  this,  your  craft,  may  these,  our  efforts,  please ! 


To  a  Bust  of  Leonidas 

"i 

O  face  of  sadness,  gazing  down  the  years, 

Thy  open  brow  is  worried  at  the  maze 
That,  vain  to  try  the  infinite,  man  rears, 

Thy  human  face  looks  calmly  through  the  haze. 

What  peace  is  in  thy  graceful  beard  and  hair, 
What  calm  is  in  thy  patient,  searching  eyes! 
Would  not  those  parted  lips  admonish  care 
Lest,  when  we  fall,  none  such  as  thou  arise? 

O  noble  son  of  glorious  Attica, 

To  whose  dear  name  men’s  hearts  have  ever  clung, 
May  thy  immortal  spirit  live  in  us, 

That  harmony  thy  ancient  bards  have  sung. 

— Jack  Ross,  ’42 
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Freshmania 

The  Freshman  Department,  which  we  are  starting  this 
year,  is  an  innovation  in  the  Stylus.  It  may  be  argued 
that  it  is  unnecessary  since  Freshmen  have  always  been 
welcome  to  contribute  to  the  magazine,  and  we  admit  that 
this  is  so.  Nevertheless,  Freshmen  do  write  with  two 
strikes  on  them — not  because  we  discriminate  against 
them,  but  because  they  are  younger,  less  mature,  less  ex¬ 
perienced  writers  than  the  upper  classmen.  Hence  a  Fresh¬ 
man,  though  talented,  might  have  trouble  meeting  the 
standards  necessarily  set  by  a  college  magazine. 

It  is  for  this  reason  and  to  develop  the  writers  who 
will  be  directing  the  Stylus  three  years  from  now,  as  well 
as  to  make  the  Freshmen  who  merely  read  the  Stylus 
more  interested  in  it,  that  we  are  designating  a  section  ex¬ 
clusively  for  Freshmen.  We  will  do  all  we  can  to  help  them 
in  the  line  of  criticism,  correcting  and  advice.  We  leave 
these  pages  open  for  Freshmen  material.  It  is  up  to  the 
Freshmen  to  fill  them — and  poems,  essays,  plays,  and  short 
stories  are  acceptable. 


Sonnet 

When  I  was  young  and  joy  was  my  demesne, 

A  mighty  pine  there  was,  whose  girth  was  wide, 
Which  rose  so  tall  upon  a  mountain-side 
And  from  my  valley  home  was  easily  seen; 

It  towered  far  above  its  evergreen 
Companions  on  the  slope,  as  though  of  pride 
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It  were  a  symbol  and  a  sign  beside 
These  humbler  friends;  and  ever  had  it  been. 
But  one  gray  morn  from  out  a  wintry  sky 
The  North  Wind  blew  with  lungs  of  icy  steel 
And  rooted  up  the  tree  in  one  fell  blast ; 

Then  lo,  with  wondering  eyes  I  did  descry 
That  spite  of  all  the  storm’s  destructive  zeal 
The  slighter  trees  below  stood  firm  and  fast. 

— Edward  F.  Myers,  ’43 


E'er  Fell  the  Storm 

Surely,  love,  you’ll  not  forget 
The  childhood  days  we  spent 

In  gardens  filled  with  all  the  joys 
That  kindest  heaven  sent. 

And  surely  you  remember  well 
Those  fleeting  years  of  youth, 

When  life  was  filled  to  overflow 
With  beauty,  strength,  and  truth. 

But  say  you,  now,  you  do  not  know 
The  world  by  war  is  bled? 

Rejoice,  my  love,  departed  soul, 

Rejoice  that  you  are  dead! 

— Stanley  H.  Davis,  ’43 
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EDITORIALS 


Ideas  don’t  come  streaming  into  the 
mind  of  one  who  has  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  writing  a  memorial  to  a  lost 
friend.  Surprising  that  they  don’t,  too; 
it  would  seem  that  one  could  say  a 
hundred  things  about  a  friend,  but  it  is 


in  the  saying  of  them  that  the  trouble 
lies.  Sentimentality,  superfluity,  a  void 
full  of  saccharine  tears  results  which 
could  easily  be  crystallized  into  reverence 
by  thoughtful  silence.  So  let  us  be 
silent;  let  us  be  silent  and  appreciate  a 
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picture  painted  in  words  by  our  friend, 
and  remembering  that  a  man  puts  him¬ 
self  into  what  he  writes,  let  us  listen  to 
this  little  bit  of  description  and  make  the 
"Michael’'  and  our  friend  synonymous 
forever. 

"He  plodded  up  to  Beacon  Street, 
thence  to  Mount  Vernon;  soon  he  was 
on  Pinckney,  corner  of  Anderson — 
Pinckney  Street  with  its  brick  sidewalks, 
its  tall  red-brick  houses  flaunting  bay 
windows  and  chimney  pots,  its  air  of 
quaint  smugness,  of  antique  gentility. 
From  this  corner  the  street  drops  sharply 
to  the  west,  skirting  Louisburg  Square, 
and  the  river  appears,  a  vistaed  span  of 
brightness.  To  Michael  it  seemed  like  fad¬ 
ing  moire  with  sheen  obscured.  A  layer 
of  heather,  turning  amaranthine,  streaked 
the  horizon  above  the  Institute.  Auto¬ 
mobile  lights  shuttled  on  the  Cambridge 
side,  and  overhead  the  stars  were  gain¬ 
ing. 

"Michael  came  here  often,  urged  by 
some  kinship  of  association.  In  this  spot, 
just  standing,  he  could  relax  mentally, 
could  think  constructively.  And  now  ex¬ 
hilaration  held  him,  and  his  eager  brain 
threw  off  a  phantasmagoria  of  whirling 
images." 

This  and  many  other  inspiring  scenes 
of  old  Beacon  Hill  must  have  been  the 
treasures  which  allured  the  life  and 
thoughts  of  our  friend.  Many  times  we 
have  met  him  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gold- 
domed  State  House,  just  walking  and 
watching  the  stream  of  life  which  flowed 
through  those  narrow  streets  of  Boston. 
He  loved  this  section;  he  lived  here  and 


died  here  surrounded  by  the  things  which 
appealed  to  him  and  which  inspired  in 
him  a  love  of  higher  learning  and  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  human  nature.  So 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  made 
the  suggestion  that  we  make  the  "Mich¬ 
ael”  and  our  friend  synonymous.  Let  us 
leave  him  here  in  his  'tradition-filled  set¬ 
ting  and  though  his  image  fades  like  his 
"fading  moire”  his  memory  will  be  re¬ 
called  to  us  many  times  by  this  scene. 


We  are  quite  proud  of  the  woodcut 
that  adorns  our  cover  this  month,  and  we 
thought  you  might  be  interested  in  the 
artist  who  fashioned  it  for  us, — Miss 
Adelaide  de  Bethune,  already  well 
known  for  her  contributions  to  The 
Catholic  Worker.  So  we  asked  her  to 
tell  us  something  about  herself,  her 
work,  and  her  contributions  to  Catholic 
art.  Her  answer,  gracious  and  prompt, 
and  resembling,  in  the  fine  lines  of  its 
penmanship,  a  page  of  engraved  manu¬ 
script,  gives  us  a  modest  summary: 

"I  was  born  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  in 
1914.  Came  to  this  country  in  1928  with 
my  family.  Am  now  an  American  citi¬ 
zen.  I  went  to  art  school  in  New  York 
City,  where  I  received  a  scholarship  to 
work  at  stained  glass  in  Charles  J.  Con- 
nick’s  workshop  in  Boston.  A  few 
months  later  I  was  told  about  The  Catho¬ 
lic  Worker.  I  was  eager  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  help  the  little  group,  so  I  made 
pictures  for  the  paper.  Making  these 
month  after  month  was  a  much  better 
training  than  any  I’d  had  in  art  school. 
So  I  must  say  I  owe  most  of  my  training 
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to  the  opportunity  which  the  C.  W.  gave 
me  of  'doing  good  for  goodness’  sake’ 
(as  Peter  Maurin  would  put  it).  Every 
job  I  have  had  to  do  since  then  has  come 
from  some  reader  of  the  C.  W. ;  I  have 
done  stained  glass,  wood  carving,  mural 
painting,  fresco  painting,  etc  ...  .  Why 
do  I  work  for  so  Catholic  a  public?  Be¬ 
cause  there  are  only  24  hours  in  a  day 
and  too  many  Catholic  people  ask  me  to 
make  things  for  them  to  allow  for  doing 
anything  else.  Moreover,  even  if  I  had 
time  to  do  other  things,  I  might  well 
find  them  boring,  or  be  too  lazy  to  do 
anything  at  all!” 

Last  summer,  Wendell  Turley,  casting 
about  for  a  new  type  of  cover  for  the 
Stylus,  wrote  to  Miss  de  Bethune.  He 
told  her  of  his  desire  for  a  symbol  that 
would  be  "a  dynamic  rather  than  a  static 
one — something  relevant  to  a  college,  yet 
expressive  of  the  aliveness  of  life,  and 
not  bookish  or  over  academic;  something 
not  'smelling  of  the  lamp’;  something 
suggestive  of  the  idea  that  learning  trans¬ 
muted  into  action  is  what  counts.”  Miss 
de  Bethune  submitted  a  woodcut  of  the 
hand,  stylus,  and  flame  motif  which  we 
are  now  using.  And  we  believe  that 
she  has  captured  in  that  design,  not  only 
Wendell  Turley’s  aspiration,  but  also  the 
spirit  and  aim  of  Boston  College. 


If  you’re  the  kind  of  a  man  who,  when 
he  enters  a  room  with  people  in  it,  al¬ 
ways  picks  up  a  book  or  a  magazine  and 
hides  behind  it, — 

If  you  can  stand  with  a  crowd  and 
utter  a  sentence  here  and  there,  but  shut 


up  like  a  clam  as  soon  as  you  discover 
yourself  to  be  alone  on  your  feet  and 
they’re  waiting  for  what  you’re  going  to 
say  next, — 

If  you’d  like  to  meet  more  people, — 

If  you’d  like  to  get  your  money’s 
worth  out  of  this  place, — 

Then  don’t  go  home  at  2:15.  You’re 
paying  rent.  Why  not  use  the  premises? 
Join  some  academy  or  club.  Did  you 
know  that  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  art 
of  being  successful  in  any  line,  whether 
it  be  barkeep  or  banker,  lies  in  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  get  along  with  others?  You  won’t 
find  this  ability  in  books. 

"But  I  don’t  know  what  to  talk 
about!” 

Well,  if  you  joined  some  activity  you’d 
have  something  to  talk  about,  something 
different.  For  after  awhile  we  all  get 
tired  of  speculating  on  how  much  we’re 
going  to  beat  the  Cross  by.  Even  join 
the  Heights.  Of  course  you  might  make 
some  shady  acquaintances,  but  still  it’s 
something  to  talk  about. 

Henry  C.  Link,  in  his  Rediscovery  of 
Man,  recommends  dancing  as  a  most 
important  social  activity  for  young  peo¬ 
ple,  especially  for  those  who  imagine 
themselves  to  be  suffering  from  bashful¬ 
ness,  introversion,  inferiority  complexes, 
and  neurosis.  Maybe  you  call  it  some¬ 
thing  else.  Whatever  it  is,  go  to  the 
dances. 

"But  I  can’t  dance.” 

Well,  learn  a  little  of  it.  The  average 
fellow  is  not  a  Fred  Astaire.  He  knows 
just  enough  to  keep  the  "color”  in  his 
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arms  moving  backward  in  time  with  the 
music. 

"But  I  don’t  know  any  girls.” 

Listen,  the  girls  are  dying  to  go  out 
with  college  men.  Even  with  you!  Why 
do  they  run  rings  around  the  Tower 
Building  in  beach  wagons  on  sunny 
afternoons  ?  Because  they  know  too  many 
fellows  ? 

"I  don’t  like  girls.” 

Are  you  sure  you  don’t  like  them,  or 
are  you  just  afraid  because  you  don’t 
know  how  to  dance,  or  you  don’t  know 
what  to  say? 

If  you  like  sports,  join  the  track  team; 
try  the  rifle  club.  Did  you  know  that  the 
varsity  golfers  go  South  in  the  spring? 
Go  out  for  fencing  in  Freshman  and 


you'll  probably  have  a  varsity  letter  by 
Sophomore.  If  you’re  too  frail  for 
sports,  be  a  manager,  or  borrow  a  foot¬ 
ball  from  the  A. A.  and  go  down  on  the 
Frosh  Field  with  the  crowd  who  play  a 
no-rule  game  in  their  best  clothes. 

Whatever  you  join,  do  it  this  year. 
Next  season  may  be  too  late.  And  the 
year  after  that,  when  you’re  filling  out  an 
application  for  a  job  (you  hope),  and 
come  to  the  part  where  it  asks  for  a  list 
of  the  activities  of  your  college  career, 
then,  if  you  haven’t  anything  to  offer  ex¬ 
cept  Lunchroom  1,  2,  3,  4,  you  will  in¬ 
deed  be  sorry. 

But  don’t  take  my  word  for  it.  Ask 
the  men  wrho  graduated  in  June. 


Prospice  II 

When  I  go  on  to  that  unknown 
That  lies  beyond  the  sky, 

I  think  that  I  will  set  my  throne 
Where  cloud-brushed  eagles  fly. 

Beside  a  rivulet  of  fleece, 

I’ll  scan  great  depths  of  blue, 

Enwrapped  in  His  undying  peace, 

My  thoughts  will  turn  to  you. 

And  then  with  daubs  of  swirling  mist 
To  keep  your  thoughts  on  me, 

I’ll  damp  your  cheeks  till  they  seem  kissed 
By  lips  that  used  to  be. 

— Joseph  G.  Dever,  ’42 
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War  is  probably  as  bad  as  they  say,  but  it  has  its  good 
points.  Take,  for  instance,  the  improvement  of  commu¬ 
nique  writing,  which  we  may  tentatively  define  as  the  art  of 
saying  nothing  at  all  in  the  most  encouraging  way.  Com¬ 
muniques  generally  read,  “Last  night  we  made  local  ad¬ 
vances  in  several  sectors.”  This  may  mean  anything  from 
the  capture  of  Berlin  to  the  storming  of  a  deserted  hen¬ 
house.  How  nice  it  would  be  if  the  Dean  would  report  to 
our  parents,  come  January,  “John  is  holding  his  position  in 
Ethics  and  Religion.  Strong  enemy  opposition  in  Psych.” 
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It  is  a  common  superstition  that  the  thousands  of 
newsboys  and  shoe-shiners  who  bar  your  every  footstep 
downtown,  are  noble  young  souls  supporting  widowed 
mothers  and  hordes  of  dependents.  So  it  was  with  the  be¬ 
nign  smile  of  a  philanthropist,  that  we  let  a  particularly 
small  tradesman  “do  our  whites”  the  other  day.  While  he 
brushed,  we  asked  him  a  few  leading  questions,  i.  e.,  did  he 
starve  much,  and  did  his  father  drink. 

With  a  forebearanee  that  was  really  very  charitable  in 
him,  as  we  realized  afterwards,  he  informed  us  that  his 
father  was  working  steadily,  and  drank  only  on  week-ends, 
and  that  he  himself  had,  so  far,  used  his  earnings  to  buy  a 
ten-dollar  football,  a  bicycle,  and  a  suit  of  clothes. 

He  packed  his  kit,  took  our  nickel,  and  left.  We  stared 
ruefully  at  the  one  dime  we  had  left.  Perhaps  our  shoes 
hadn’t  been  so  dirty,  after  all. 

#  *  *  # 

Quarterly  examinations,  now  happily  done  away  with, 
are  the  bane  of  the  student.  In  them,  he  is  asked  to  spill 
two  month’s  knowledge  onto  paper  in  an  hour  flat.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  average  undergraduate  writes  like  mad  dur¬ 
ing  the  interval. 

During  a  recent  exam,  we  happened  to  glance  hastily 
to  one  side.  There  sat  our  friend  Mac,  staring  at  an  ink- 
spot  on  his  blue-book.  He  slowly  bent  down,  fumbled  in 
his  brief-case,  came  up  with  a  small  brown  bottle,  opened 
it,  dabbed  some  fluid  on  the  paper,  blotted  it,  put  the  cover 
back  on  the  brown  bottle,  and  stowed  it  away  in  the  bag.  He 
pulled  out  another,  this  one  white,  opened  it,  smelt  it,  and 
went  through  the  same  process.  Finally,  he  completed  the 
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project,  eyed  it  with  satisfaction,  and  began  writing. 

Yes — he  got  a  higher  mark  than  we  did! 

#  *  *  # 

With  the  gospel  of  hysterical  Hitler  hatred  being 
spread  around  it’s  about  time  that  a  common  sense  view¬ 
point  toward  the  finished  orator  with  the  unfinished  mous¬ 
tache  was  made  clear  and  unmistakable. 

To  begin  with,  we  have  no  unusual  sympathy  for  Hit¬ 
ler’s  villainies.  But  we  do  say  that  no  man  could  be  so  per¬ 
manently  and  consistently  evil  as  “unbiased  news  reports” 
and  certain  column  commentators  depict  Adolf.  In  other 
words,  since  hating  Hitler  is  such  a  popular  and  almost 
universal  indoor  sport,  we  smell  a  rat. 

Is  Hitler  always  wrong  and  England  always  right  ?  Is 
this  England’s  world  ?  Isn’t  it  about  time  we  stopped  being 
so  annoyingly  sure  that  All  This — and  Heaven ,  Too ,  must 
have  been  the  German  leader’s  inspiration  and  not  just  his 
sincere  desire  to  right  the  wrongs  of  Versailles?  Isn’t  it 
time  we  stopped  being  a  nation  of  headline  thinkers? 

#  *  *  # 

Most  people  don’t  know  that  there’s  one  bar  in  Boston 
where  you  don’t  have  to  be  twenty-one  to  be  served  your 
beverage  legally.  It’s  the  bar  of  the  Phoenix  Coffee  Mills 
near  the  Scollay  Square  end  of  Cornhill.  And,  of  course, 
the  beverage  is  coffee  or  milk,  as  you  like  it.  Not  the  least 
of  this  tried-and-true  spot’s  unique  features  is  that  you  can 
split  your  usual  order  of  two  doughnuts  and  a  cup  of  coffee 
to  one  doughnut  and  a  demi-tasse.  You  get  both  for  six 
cents.  And  nobody  stares  at  you  when  you  step  up  to  the 
bar  and  ask  for  a  half-cup  of  coffee.  If  you  go  down  there 
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around  noontime,  don’t  get  caught  in  the  mob.  It’s  really 
crowded. 

#  4*  *  • 

At  2:00  P.  M.  one  day  last  week,  while  walking  up 
Summer  Street,  I  decided  that  it  was  high  time  I  had  din¬ 
ner,  and  dodged  into  a  nearby  Waldorf.  A  portly  gentle¬ 
man  rolled  in  just  ahead  of  me,  approached  a  counterman 
and  ordered  two  cups  of  coffee  and  one  doughnut.  The 
waiter  looked  at  him  and  laughed.  He  told  the  customer 
that  he  had  mixed  his  order;  that  he  really  meant  two 
doughnuts  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  didn’t  he?  The  portly  one 
flushed  and  repeated  his  order.  Again  he  was  misunder¬ 
stood,  and,  jamming  his  hat  down  on  his  head,  he  left,  bel¬ 
lowing  that  it  was  a  fine  restaurant  where  a  guy  couldn’t 
get  two  cups  of  coffee  and  a  doughnut  if  he  wanted  them. 
There,  friends,  was  a  convention-flouter,  the  type  of  man 
who  would  dare  brave  the  glances  of  his  fellow  men  to  get 
up  and  give  his  seat  to  a  lady  in  a  crowded  street  car. 
When  we  heard  him  ask  for  two  cups  of  coffee  and  a  dough¬ 
nut,  all  we  could  think  of  was  pioneers  and  adventurers; 
we  felt  the  age  of  explorers  was  not  past.  What  a  man! 

*  *>  #  * 

Recently  we  attended  Mass  at  a  small  village  church. 
The  organ  panted  and  whimpered  like  a  dog  on  a  leash. 
The  soloist  was  evidently  having  difficulty  with  her  uppers 
on  the  high  notes  and  the  communion  rail  was  made  of 
two-by-fours  held  together  by  large-headed  nails.  The  al¬ 
tar-stone  was  obviously  too  heavy  for  the  altar,  because  it 
was  sagging  in  the  middle,  and  part  of  the  congregation 
had  to  sit  in  the  vestry  and  crane  their  necks  to  see  what 
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was  going  on.  But  amid  this  simplicity  and  apparent  pov¬ 
erty  the  pastor  had  bought  missals  for  the  congregation 
and  the  people  were  reading  and  praying  the  Mass.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  our  life  that  we  had  ever  seen  anything 
like  it  in  church  and  it  impressed  us.  It  impressed  us  so 
much  that  we  bought  a  missal,  and  although  we  admit  that 
bells  are  ringing  and  the  priest  is  doing  the  funniest  things 
when  we  are  just  up  to  the  Introit,  it  certainly  gives  us  a 
satisfactory  feeling  and  a  sense  of  importance  to  think 
that  we  have  really  taken  part  in  the  Mass  and  that  our 
prayers  are  heard  just  as  much  as  those  of  the  priest. 

#  #  *  * 

We  know  an  old  lady.  She’s  the  kind  that  teen-age  girls 
usually  call  sweet  and  a  darling.  But  she  really  is  old  and 
creaking,  although  a  nice  personality  still  manages  to  shine 
in  her  face.  The  other  day  we  were  talking  to  her  about 
the  current  crisis  in  Europe.  It  didn’t  take  her  long  to  stop 
us  with  “How  do  you  know  there  is  a  war?  Maybe  it’s  all 
propaganda.”  There  was  no  arguing  with  her.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  later  she  told  us  that  the  Boston  College  45-0  defeat  of 
Lebanon  Valley  was  just  Jesuit  propaganda.  "She  had  a 
bad  case  of  propaganda  complex.  So  we  put  on  our 
galoshes  and  left  before  she  began  to  insist  that  we  really 
didn’t  know  whether  there  was  a  Europe  or  not.  Ah! 
Wilderness  of  modern  catchwords! 
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